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ident, and should 
not have to be 
| mentioned, but, 
| nevertheless,I was 

astonisht to see 

some of our best 
| writers fail to 














| grasp the situa- 





Review of the Large-vs.-Small-Hive 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


URING the past few months quite a discussion on large 
or small hives has been going on in several of our bee- | 


papers. Probably all that could be said 
has been said, perhaps not in every paper but 
in some One or other. Yet a few points need 
some explanation. 

In the first place, it must be understood 
that the question is between large or small 
)rood-nests, as it is supposed that all the su- 
pers needed to accommodate the honey-flow 
will be given in either case. 

Next, a large brood-nest implies a colony 
of sufficient size to occupy it. This seems ev- 
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| tion and insist 
Discussion. | that it was useless 
| to have a large 
brood-nest which 
| would never be 
filled. Of course, 
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on the subject | itisuseless tohave 
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Vice-President C. A. Hatch. 


a larger brood-nest than needed, but it 
is necessary to have it large enough to 
secure all the brood that can be reared. 

How much is necessary? That’s 
the question. All the partisans of small 
hives say that eight frames are all that 
an average queen can fill before the 
honey-flow. After the honey flow has 
begun, they want the honey to go into 

President and Director the supers instead = being used in the 

> Whe brood-nest. Right here those in favor 

£. Whttcame, of large hives say that their queens 

can fill from ten to twelve or even six- 

teen frames, and have a correspondingly large number of field-bees when the 
flow opens. 

Why isitso? Wecannot admit that small-brood-nest men (let us call 
them ‘‘ small broodists ’’) have inferior queens. Men like Doolittle, Hutchin- 
son, and R. L. Taylor, know what a good queen is, and would have changed 
their stock long ago if it were so. In fact, Mr. Doolittle’s queens, if they had 
a chance, would fill the biggest brood-nest ever dreamed of by the Dadants. 

Perhaps their queens do not fill more than 8-frames because they have 
only that number. I don’t think so. If their queens were able to fill more, 
they would give more. Men of their experience do not make such a mistake, 
and in fact they have tried and found 8 to be about the right number. 

But the question remains, Why is it that the large broodist’ S$ queens can 
fill 10, 12 and 16 frames instead of only 8? 

After reading all that I could find on the subject; after thinking a good 
deal and comparing their experience with mine, I say, unhesitatingly, that it 
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is because the small broodist’s colonies are too small in 
the spring, or rather at the end of the winter. 


The prolificness of the queen is not the only thing to be 
considered. No matter how many eggs a queen can lay, no 
more brood is going to be reared than the bees can take care 
of. This is especially true in the early part of the season, 
when the weather is cool yet, and the brood has to be well 
covered by the bees to get the necessary warmth. No brood 
will hatch, or rather emerge, until three or four weeks after 
the opening of the season, and during that period the 
strength of the colony will decrease all the time. After 
that, the amount of brood will increase slowly at first, then 
faster and faster until the honey-flow comes. 


Now, it seems evident to me, and my experience has 
been in accordance with it, that the amount of brood se- 
cured at the opening of the honey-flow depends chiefly upon 
the strength of the colony at the opening of the season. 
With such colonies as the small broodists have at the open- 
ing of the season, only enough brood can be reared to fill 
the 8 combs by the opening of the honey-flow. With a col- 
ony 50 percent stronger in population, 50 percent more 
brood could be reared—12 combs occupied instead of 8, and 


with a population 50 percent larger, 50 percent more of sur- - 


plus could be secured. 


It seems to me that I see somebody bobbing up with the 


question, How do you know that the small broodgists winter 
only small colonies ? 


Well, I know it by their own writings. It is only two 
months ago that Mr. Hutchinson said in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review that in Michigan a large colony would be almost 
sure to rear brood in the winter, and come out practically 
worthless in the spring. Mr. Doolittle has said, time and 
again, that small colonies (he calls them medium) winter 
better than larger ones. Mr. Davenport, in a late number 
of Gleanings in Bee-Culture, wrote that whatever was the 
strength of the colony in the fall, the spring would find 
them very nearly alike, and it was therefore useless to win- 
ter too large colonies. Mr. Heddon contracts his brood-nest 
in the summer, and winters only what can occupy one 
section of his hive. R.L. Taylor also says the small colo- 
nies winter the best. 


The question is now: Supposing the large colonies 
could be wintered equally well, which would be the best—80 
colonies of 12 combs and population in proportion, or 120 
colonies of 8 combs, the total population to be the same in 
either case ? 


The difference may depend upon the nature of the 
honey-flow, and might not be very great; but it would un- 
doubtedly be in favor of the large colonies. There would 
be only 80 entrances to guard against robbers instead of 
120. It would take less bees to keep up the heat necessary 
for 80 brood-nests than 120 smaller ones, on the same prin- 

ciple that. it 
>) takes less 
fencing toen- 
Apia Ses close one field 
of two acres 
than to en- 
close two 
fields of one 
acre each. 
When supers 
are to be put 
on or taken 
off, there 
would be only 
80 hives to 
open and 
smoke, in- 
stead of 120, 
and therefore 
a saving of 
time; and 
probably less 
swarming, 
and less dan- 
ger of starv- 
ing in case of 
a dearth of 
honey in 
spring, or in- 
adequate pro- 
visions in the 
winter. 




















Director C. P. Dadant. large colo- 


Whether 





nies can be win- 
tered as well as 
small ones in the 
North, and in the 
cellar, I cannot 
say. In my lati- 
tude, wintering 
outside, the large 
colonies winter 
far better than the 
small ones. 

Knox Co., Tenn. 
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Use of Queen- 
Excluders. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


R. M. D. AN- 

DES, of Ten- 

nessee, wrote 
me as follows on 
the subject of 
queen-excluders : 








“T have just read 
your article on page 
482, and Iam anxious 
to know if you use 
queen -excluders be- 
tween the supers and 
the brood - chamber. 
My 10-frame hives I 
have been running for 
comb honey and the 12-frame ones for extracted honey for family use. 
My experience in working for comb honey agrees with what you say in 
the article referred to. It requires too much work and too much attention 
for a person engaged in other business. and I have decided another season 
to run all my hives for extracting. I find the queen will come up into the 
extracting-super and wil] deposit eggs in half or more of the frames, and 
altho the brood hatches out by the end of the harvest, I find the bees de- 
posit more or less pollen in those combs which the queen has occupied, 
and it seems to flavor the honey to some extent. Willthe use of exclu- 
ders prevent the bees from depositing pollen in the supers? and is ita 
great obstruction to the bees in passing up or down ?—M. D. ANDEs. 








Director E.. R. Root. 


In reply to the first part of the question, I will say that 
the use of excluders will decidedly prevent the putting of 
pollen in the supers. First, a bee laden with pollen will 
often lose her load in passing thru the meshes of the per- 
forated zinc, but what is of more importance is that they 
have no desire to place their pollen away from the brood. 
It is well known by all practicing bee-keepers that the pol- 
len is always, or nearly always, placed in the brood-combs 
or in the outside combs as close to the brood as possible. It 
is only when the brood extends clear up to the upper edge 
of the frame that there is any tendency at all to put pollen 
in the sections immediately above it. A queenless colony, 
which has no brood to rear, might put pollen almost any- 
where about the hive, but such a colony is not in a normal 
state and not likely to harvest any surplus at all; and if it 
did, it would only be an exception that would strengthen 
the rule, since it is commonly agreed that there is no rule 
without exception. So with excluders, there is but little to 
fear of pollen out of the brood-combs. 


As to the last part of the question, I must say that I am 
not in favor of queen-excluders, for the very reason that it 
seems to me that they are a very real hindrance to the free 
access of bees to the supers. The bees laden with honey 
cannot but be hampered by these unnatural obstructions. 
and ventilation is also obstructed. Andif we judge from 
the sales of these excluders when compared with the sale of 
other bee-appliances, there is but a very small portion of 
the bee-keeping public who use them atall. Yet, if exclu 
ders are properly mounted in a honey-board with a bee 
space both above and below, it is quite possible that big 
crops may be harvested in spite of the hindrance they ma) 
cause. They are certainly not as much of a nuisance as the 
Alley queen-trap or the bee-entrance guards, which are 
used by some apiarists to prevent swarming. These devices 
do prevent swarming, and yet I would not use them on my 
own hives, owing to their being so very much in the way °! 
the worker-bees. 

We have tried queen-excluders, but have no use for them 
in producing extracted honey. We find that with deep 
frame hives—two inches deeper than the Langstroth—the 
bees rarely go above to breed. It is only in extraordinar) 
seasons, when the crop is intermittent, altho good, that the 
queen accidentally finds herself crowded up into the supers. 
This does not happen with us more than one year in ter. 
and the possible loss of time caused by the excluders, b& 
sides the trouble of putting them on and taking them 0". 
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would not be repaid by the exclusion of a few combs of pol- 
len or brood. 

It may be, however, that not only the shape of the 
frames, but the location, and the conditions of the honey 
crop may have something to do with the queen’s occupation 
of the supers, and for that reason we would not entirely de- 
ter Mr. A., or any one else, from trying these excluders if 
they find themselves unable to keep the queen in the lower 
story; but we would urge them to use them sparingly until 
they find them of actual benefit, and I believe that the ex- 
perience of a number of seasons will show that it is only ac- 
cidentally and rarely that the queen will lay in the super 
if the lower story furnishes her sufficient breeding-room. 

Whatever we do in bee-culture, it is always advisable to 
look to the comfort of the bees and to try to keep them, as 
nearly as possible, in a manner to give them the greatest 
possible ease for the gathering of their crop. We must re- 
member that it takes millions of loads of a single bee to fill 
a good-sized super, and the results of their industrious toil 
will be much greater if we make the work easy for them. 

¢ Hancock Co., Ill. 


Bee-Keeping and Horticulture. 
BY HON. GEO. E. HILTON. 


The interests of the bee-keeper and the horticulturist 
are mutual. If we are both successful, we are both enthu- 
siastic. Ineed not remind any one who plants trees and 
grows fruits, of the genuine pleasure that thrills the soul 
when Nature responds to his intelligence, thought, and 
careful direction. He builds a world in which he himself 
lives. He desires no other intoxicant toinsure his happi- 
ness. Horticulture is one of the fine arts, and requires the 
skill of a master. Itis just as impossible for the thought- 
less, brainless man or woman to reach the highest round in 
the ladder in propagating fruit or carrying on a successful 
apiary, as it is to appreciate success if achieved. 

But, after all man’s skill in planting, after searching 
the world over for improved varieties, after propagating, 
grafting and hybridizing, he must rely mainly upon Na- 
ture’s methods of fructification. The balmy winds of spring 
and industrious bees are needed to fertilize the bloom to in- 
sure a harvest of fruit. For this purpose, there is no ques- 
tion but that the bee is of great service to the grower of 
fruits. No other insect appears in such vast numbers at 
this very important time in the spring when their agency 
is so much needed to fertilize the orchards and small fruits. 
If thé winds, and other insects aside from the bee, were the 
only means of carrying the pollen from flower to flower, 
how often would perfect fertilization fail from too much or 
too little wind during the brief opportunity when the burst- 
ing buds are sighing for the life-giving dust from the 
neighboring flowers. 


Not only has Nature, in her wisdom, provided the 


' tempting honey to entice the bee, but the pollen, so essen- 


tial to the plant 
(and just as essen- 
tial to the bee in fur- 
nishing the proper 
food for its young), 
is placed in close 
proximity to the nec- 
tar, so that in get- 
ting either, the bee 
is unwittingly car- 
rying the dust from 
flower to flower, or 
working out the wise 
plans of Providence 
as relates to plants, 
and catering to 
man’s taste at the 
same time. 

The Creator did 
not place the drop of 
nectar in the flower 
because it is needed 
to perfect either the 
flower or fruit, but 
for no other purpose 
than to tempt the 
‘ 7 bee to brush its hairy 

| ee legs against the an- 
thers, and carry the 
golden dust from one 
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flower to an- 
other. So 
the horticul- 
turist cannot 
but look upon 
the bee as his 
friend, and 
certainly the 
horticultur- 
ist isa friend 
to the bee 
and bee- 
keeper, and 
their inter- 
ests should 
be mutual. 
What, then 
is there to 
hinder these 
two voca- 
tions from 
going hand 
in hand since 
each is help- 
ful to the 
other? They 
should at 
least be on 
the very best 
of terms, as 
each furnish- 
es induce- 
ments for the 
other to live 
and profit 
thereby. 

A great deal has been said about bees injuring fruit— 
some fruit-growers claiming that bees puncture the ripe 
grapes, suck the juice and destroy the crop. But from the 
physical structure of the bee, this is said to be impossible 
by scientific entomologists. It has no jaws like the hornet; 
it is made to suck, not to bite, and on close observation, and 
after repeated experiments, it has been found tha: where 
bees are found helping themselves to ripe fruit, the skins 
had been ruptured by the weather, or over-ripeness, or that 
hornets, wasps or birds, had first been the infringers. But 
after the skin has been broken from any cause, if there is a 
scarcity of honey, the bees, always anxious to be doing 
something, will endeavor to get their share of the plunder. 

Therefore, as regards bees injuring fruit, I, as their at- 
torney, shall claim to the jury that the charge is not proven, 
and I believe that to-day the more intelligent class of horti- 
culturists agree with me. 

I feel I cannot dismiss this subject, which, to the lover 
of fruits, flowers and bees, is a genuine source of delight, 
without quoting a few lines from ‘‘ The Planting of the 
Apple-Tree,’”’ by that venerable sylvan poet, our own Bry- 
ant, who saw so much of future hope and promise as he 
sifted the soft mould about its tiny rootlets: 








Director Dr. C. C. Miller. 


“ What plant we in this apple-tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May Wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard row he pours 
Its fragrance at our open doors— 
A world of blossoms for the bee.” 


Newaygo Co., Mich. —Michigan Farmer. 


Bee-Keeping at Experiment Stations and Agri- 
cultural Colleges. 


BY REV. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


T has long been a query in the mind of the writer why 
more attention is not paid to apiculture by those who 
are interested in the general advancement of agricul- 

ture. Most of our experiment stations and agricultural col- 
leges ignore this industry and utterly fail to recognize the 
fact that it is one of the most important of the minor in- 
dustries of the farm. In addition to the regular curriculum 
most of the agricultural colleges have what they call ** short 
winter courses,’’ during which time instruction is given on 
the practical side of farm life to those who may desire to 
attend, but there is seldom anything said about bee-keeping 
in this course. It is as completely ignored as tho there was 
no such industry in the land. In our own State (Missouri) 
only once in a number of years has anyone been employed 
to represent this industry before the students of the short 
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course. Since that 
time it has been 
completely neglect- 
ed, as it is in most 
other States. 


When the mat- 
ter is presented to 
those in authority, 
the excuse is made 
that there is no 
money to eyen pay 
the board and trav- 
eling expenses of a 
competent man to 
present the subject, 
yet money is found 
to secure teachers 
in every other 
branch of agricul- 
ture, and every two 
years our legisla- 
ture is askt to make 
large appropria- 
tions for the benefit 
of the agricultural 
school and the ex- 
periment station. 
There is mever a 
hint of any of it be- 
ing used for the ad- 
vancement of api- 
culture, notwithstanding the fact that there is a large num- 
ber of bee-keepers in the State who are taxt to help advance 
the interests of other industries. At the present session 
the legislature will be askt to appropriate $30,000 to advance 
the interests of horticulture, but there is no thought of any 
money being used to promote bee-keeping, notwithstanding 
the fact that the horticulturist is largely dependent upon 
the bee-keepers, or at least the bees, for the perfect develop- 
ment of his fruit. 


I would suggest to the bee-keepers of this and other 
States that they now begin to make themselves heard with 
regard to this matter. Taxation without representation 
made some serious trouble a long time ago, and we give due 
notice to the powers that be that it will not be our fault if 
it does not do the same thing again. We herewith begin a 
campaign in the interest of the proper recognition of api- 
culture at every experiment station and in every agricultu- 
ral college of the land, and we ask all editors who believe 
that bee-keepers have some rights, to join us in this import- 
ant work. 

There is no rural industry about which people in gen- 
eral have so little practical knowledge, and many, even of 
the graduates of agricultural colleges, could not even tell a 
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queen from a drone, and most of them are as absolutely ig- | 


norant of the interesting and delicate but very important 
part which the bees play in the production of perfect fruit 
on vine, tree and shrub, as they would have been if they 
had been born in the dark ages instead of in the burning 
light of the 19th century.—Selected. 

Buchanan Co., Mo. 


Mating Queens to Selected Drones. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that he has bought two 
A queens—one from an imported mother and one of the 
golden variety. Says he is going to rear queens from 
one and drones from the other, so that he may secure a di- 
rect cross. He further states that there are no other bees 
within nearly two miles of him, and wishes to know if he 
will not be nearly sure of his object under such conditions. 
As something similar to this is propounded to me quite 
often, I will try to give my views thru the columns of the 
American Bee Journal so as to gain a little rest from an- 
swering this same question over and over so many times. 
And it must be an interesting question to many, else I would 
not have it askt me so often. 


From what I have seen and heard I believe that drones 
have congregating places where they assemble in great 
numbers from all over the country for miles around. Such 
congregating of drones has always been of interest to me, 
and should be of interest to all those who propose, as does 
our correspondent, to rear drones from a certain queen, and 
queens from another; and also to all bee-keepers who have 


‘century, while 





any ideas regarding the improvement of stock along cer- 
tain lines. 

If drones congregate in certain places, it would be but 
natural that the queens should be drawn to these places, 
and the fact that I once observed something which proved 
to my mind that the queen, at least, was mated at such a 
congregating place, has led me to believe that nearly all 
queens meet the drones at such an assembly. And if drones 
do thus congregate, and the queens go to this congregation, 
it must be apparent to all, that where there are any bees in 
the woods, or bees kept by farmers within the flying dis- 
tance of drones, our queens, reared with so much care, will 
stand a poor chance of mating one of the desired drones 
reared from our petted drone-queen, especially as the colo- 
nies kept on the let-alone plan will, as a rule, rear 10 times 
as many drones as will the one we are petting. 


Where I witnest the mating of a queen was on a high 
hill when I was cutting weeds out of a cornfield -the fore- 
part of August. On every fine afternoon, from one to three 
o’clock, there was such a humming in the air overhead that 
it seemed that a swarm of bees must be going over, and at 
first I lookt for them ; but seeing nothing I concluded it was 
flies of some kind. One very hot day, being tired and 
warm, I laid down between the rows of corn in the partial 
shade to rest, and hearing this swarming noise I thought I 
would see if I could not see something. The shade of the 


‘corn helpt me in this, and then I shaded my eyes with my 


hands and lookt steadily upinto the clear sky. After a 
little I could see thousands of living creatures shooting in 
all directions, and finally I saw a dozen or so of these shoot- 
ing objects give chase after another till one overtook it, 
when the flight was less rapid. The twocontinued circling 
around a few seconds, all the while nearing the ground, till 
they finally stopt on the tassel of a cornstalk near me. I 
immediately jumpt up, but before I reacht the stalk of corn 
one of them flew away and the other fell to the ground. I 
was quite near when the one flew away, and I was quite 
sure it was a queen-bee; and upon picking up the one that 
fell to the ground I found it to be a dead drone. 

I had now solved the mystery of the humming noise to 
the satisfaction of my own mind; and when I have since 
heard this same humming noise, as I very often do, I have 
believed it to be drones in their congregating places. The 
fact that this noise is heard only in the early afternoon of 
pleasant days also proves that drones congregate, for I 
never heard this noise except at this time of day, the same 
being just the time the drones are out in full flight. If it 
was made by the worker-bees it would be heard in the fore- 
noon as well as in the afternoon. 

Another item 
bearing on this 
subject is the 
fact, that, prior 
to the advent 
of the Italian 
bee, there was 
a man who 
lived near me 
who had kept 
black or Ger- 
man bees for 
nearly half a 





at this same 
time another 
bee-keeper liv- 
ing four miles 
away procured 
an Italian 
queen, when 
they first came 
to this country. 
He _ purchast 
this Italian 
queen in July, 
and from this 
one queen 
stockt his 
whole apiary of 
nearly 50 colo- 
nies, doing it 
within 6 weeks, 
there being no 
drones reared 
from any of 
these Italian 
queens that 
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year, nor from their mother. According to Dzierzon, the 
young queens, as well as the mother would all produce Ital- 
ian drones. As this man who stockt his apiary with Italian 
queens took no pains to restrict the rearing of drones, mul- 
titudes of such were reared the next season, and, as a re- 
sult, fully 4% of the queens reared that year by our black- 
bee bee-keeper gave more or less bees with yellow bands, 
as I well know, being called in to see them. 

I lived nearly five miles from this same Italian bee- 
keeper, and many of the young queens which I reared 
proved to have mated with these same Italian drones, from 
the markings of their workers. This fact has always 
proven to my mind that drones not only congregate, but 
that bees must be kept more than five miles apart if we 
would secure the mating of our queens to the drones which 
we rear in the colonies set apart for drone-rearing. 


From the above it will be seen that Ido not take any 
“stock’’ in the idea that queens are liable to meet the 
drones reared for them to so mate, where apiaries are loca- 
ted within two miles of each other. Onondaga Co., N.Y. 


Spraying Fruit-Trees—-Expert Opinion. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


HE following letters were sent me by the editor of the 
American Bee Journal, with the request that I comply 
with the desire of Mr. Roe, of Texas: 


EpiTroR YORK :—The enclosed letter I received in reply to a question 
in regard to bees and pear-blight. I am defending the bees against the 
efforts of a nurseryman at Alvin, Tex., who recommends spraying pears 
when in bloom, in order to prevent the spread of blight. lease inquire 
into this, and publish in the Bee Journal. I would like to know Prof. 
Cook’s opinion. WesTROPP ROE. 

Mr. WestRoPP Rog, Esg.— 

Dear Sir :—You can ascertain just what the best information on the 
blight of pears is by writing to Prof. M. B. Waite, Division of Vegetable 
Pathology, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


He is an extensive pear-grower, and has publisht the best treatment of 
anything publisht on r flowers. 


It is wellestablisht that bees are very instrumental in spreading 
pean especially if the trees are blighting while they are blooming. 
f the blight comes after the trees are thru blooming, then the bee cannot 
help to spread it. It has been proven that bees visiting the bloom of 
blighted trees, and going away to those yet healthy, will carry the germs 
to the healthy orchard. This matter of the agency of bees in the spread 
of blight is publisht in a short article in one of the Year Books of the 
Department, but I am not sure which one. 

Trusting that you will get Mr. Waite’s bulletin on pear flowers, and 
get together all the information possible for your own instruction as well 
as others, I beg to remain, Very sincerely yours, 

Frep W. MALLy, 
Entomologist Texas A. and M. College. 

Iam much interested in the letters from Mr. Roe and 
Prof. Mally, from Texas, regarding pear-blight, and the 
influence of beesin spreading it. I am rather surprised 
that Prof. Mally did not speak with authority against all 
spraying of fruit-trees with poison while the blossoms are 
yeton. Iam also glad that he referred Mr. Roe to Prof. 
Waite. There is certainly no better authority in this coun- 
try than Prof. W. in regard to this matter. It is alsoa 
pleasing fact that with all his knowledge heis an ardent 
friend of the honey-bee, and urges that every fruit-grower 
sees to it that there are abundant bees in the vicinity of his 
orchard. 

It is true that pear-blight is one of the most serious dis- 
eases that the orchardist has to contend with. It is prob- 
ably true that the disease is conveyed by insects visiting 
the flowers. This is no more true of bees than of any other 
insects. The remedy against such disease is the spraying 
of the trees with the copper salts in some convenient mix- 
ture—the Bordeaux mixture being favorite—I think, tho, 
that none of our best authorities in vegetable pathology 
recommend the spraying of fruit-trees with thisor any 
other poison while they are in bloom. 


In case of treatment with the Bordeaux mixture the 
spraying is done before the blossoms are opened, and again 
later in the season. The spraying while yet in bloom is to 
be strongly objected to because of this evil effect upon the 
bees, and again because there is no use in doing this. As 
aremedy against blight, or other microbe diseases which 
are destroyed by a solution of the copper salts, it should be 
applied very early, as soon as the budsbegin to swell. It is 
at this time the disease is most susceptible of treatment. 
Suppose we wait till later, and spray the trees while in 
bloom, itis probable the treatment is not so effective, and 
tho it might kill the bees it would not do so immediately, 
and so would not prevent these insects, or any other nectar- 
loving species,from visiting other bloom and conveying the 
germs of this disease. Thus there is no excuse for ever 





spraying trees with poisonous compounds while the blos- 
soms are yet on the trees. 

Mr. Roe may safely follow Prof. Mally’s advice, and 
get all possible information on this subject. 


SPRAYING WITH THE ARSENITES. 


While discussing this matter of spraying I wish to ex- 
press my gratification that all the entomologists have fallen 
into line and now discourage the use of Paris green or Lon- 
don purple in spraying trees while the blossoms are still 
hanging. I well remember when I was alone in this posi- 
tion. Years ago I knew of colonies of bees almost depopu- 
lated by this arsenic poison. As I have intimated above, 
the bees were not at once poisoned, and so were able to 
carry the poison to the hive and store it with the honey. 
This was fed to the brood, and as a result there was a great 


mortality among the brood no less than withthe mature | 


bees. It is not strange that the bees are not at once killed. 
The bees do not sip the nectar from the flowers for their 
own immediate nourishment, but store it in their honey- 
stomachs to be conveyed to the hive. Thus little if any of 
this nectar is absorbed into the blood, and so will not poison 
the bees until fed upon later, after it is digested or changed 
tohoney. It might be argued, with no light force, that 
trees should never be sprayed with poisons while in bloom, 
lest persons may be poisoned who may eat the honey. In- 
deed, I think there would be great danger of this except 
from the fact that bees gather so little honey from the fruit- 
bloom that it is rarely stored for sale, and only used by the 
bees. I am not sure that the bees would get enough of the 
poison to hurt us, even tho they did store nectar from 
sprayed blossoms in the hive. I have reason to believe that 
there would not be enough poison in the nectar of the blos- 
soms to do us any perceptible harm; yet I think all of us 
would prefer our honey with the Paris green left out. 

There is another reason why no one should spray their 
trees while yet in blossom. Such spraying is usually done 
for the codling-moth, and we now know that the eggs are 
not laid on the fruit until the blossoms fall, and do not 
hatch for some days after this. Wealso know that the 
wind will remove the poison, and thus to get the best results 
from spraying we should not spray until about three weeks 
after. the trees begin to bloom, or until the blossoms have 
all fallen from the trees. 

Prof. Waite has performed a most valuable series of 
experiments, which show conclusively that we cannot grow 
either apples or pears with the best success unless we mix 
many of the varieties, and have the presence of bees to per- 
form the important and often necessary work of cross-pol- 
lenization. 

There are a few insects—the bud-moths—the larve of 
which feed upon the buds. In cases where these insects are 
very numerous it may be very well to spray with the arsen- 
ites. Andin case of the presence of either the apple or 
pear blight it may also be well to use the Bordeaux mixture. 
In this case it is found well to combine the two—the arsen- 
ites with the Bordeaux mixture. Bnt here again the spray- 
ing should antedate the blossoming season, as the bud- 
eaters are doing their mischief before the bloom opens. 

We see, then, that in all cases spraying should be de- 
layed until after the bloom has fallen from the trees, or else 
performed before the trees blossom, and never be applied 
while the bloom is on the trees. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
nac pages, the forepart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample for 
a stamp; 25 copies for 40 cents; 50 for 70 cents; 100 for 
$1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


—_ > 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 





by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. ’ 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable”’ seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








EDITOR ROOT’S ‘‘ UNCONSCIOUS BEAUTY.”’ 
When that UNCONSCIOUS beauty’s found and caught, 
Next catch a man who’s wise and knows it not ; 
Then let a saintly priest, that isn’t proud, 

Send them to nuptial heaven in a cloud. 
TIN-PAN MUSIC FOR BEES PRETTY OLD. 


That was a bright idea (page 537) which explained the 
origin of tin-pan music for bees by an act of the British 
Parliament a thousand years ago. Alas, what a merciless 
thing truth is, and what a lot of pretty conceits it destroys ! 
It kills off our William Tells, and makes our Pocahontas-es 
mere young squaws. Thetrouble here is that the custom 
of making a racket to settlea swarm is certainly many 
hundreds of years older than that parliamentary act. Vir- 
gil, nearly a thousand years before, speaks of ft as well 
known, and seems to connect it with the events of Jupiter’s 
babyhood—-which would be getting back about as far as 
Adam. This much is the best we can say—that the law 
may have done something to prevent the custom from going 
out of use. 


TWO YEARS TO GERMINATE BASSWOOD SEED. 


As to basswood seeds alluded to in the editorial note, 
page 536, a friend of mine with botany on the brain tells 
me that basswood is only one of several genera of trees that 
regularly require two years for the germination of their 
seeds. Most bee-folks who have planted them gave them 
up after one year. Two years gives that under-the-snow 
rascal—the stump-tailed burrowing mouse—extra oppor- 
tunities to gather them in as winter provender, It is desir- 
able to find some way to get on Nature’s blind side, and re- 
duce the germinating period to one year; but may-be we 
won’t succeed. Iam trying the trick of picking the seed 
from the tree a little before it is ripe and planting it then. 
If I find out anything I’ll report. 


HOW TO WATER BEES. 


If any one has any doubt that apiarists area versatile 
and inventive people let him read the answers to Query 99 
(page 491)—-how to water bees. Out of 30respondents, 7 are 
together in depending upon natural supply only, and 4 ad- 


vise wooden floats of some sort; all the rest are as well. 


scattered as the brood of chickens when lightning struck 
the old hen. Ten of them present special watering devices 
requiring considerable genius to invent. A. I. Root’s 
familiar old water-fountain is evidently going on the re- 
tired list, as it has but two or three followers. What I had 
previously supposed to be the best was the invention of Dr. 
Miller—big crock, big coarse cloth over, and chunk of wood 
not too rotten, but just rotten enough to soak well, anda 
little smaller than the crock, laid on cloth and prest down 
in. But I see the Doctor abandons this in favor of a crock 
stuft with simple stovewood. Perhaps the rotten wood gets 
corrupt too soon. Perchance all wood and cloth devices 
may have to go eventually for that and other reasons; and 
Dr. Mason’s crock, with half inch of cappings floating in it, 
may take the cake. All wooden floats are a weariness to 
the flesh—they learn to sink so soon. 


SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


Too awfully small for a solar wax-extractor, is a wash- 
basin (page 490), but the zdea of a metal solar, of moderate 
size, plunged in a box of dry sawdust, may bea very val- 
uable idea. For one thing, a single cheap pane of glass 
will answer. For another thing, the whole affair can be 
set on a lamp-stove fora few minutes at the close of the 
day, to make the resultant cake of wax a good one—one of 
the most difficult points. Iam not satisfied with my own 
solar—too bungling—will be more soif I improve it soa 
lamp-stove cam be put under the wax. I don’t think a 
double glass pays its keep, except, perhaps, on days when 
big clouds float in the sky ; then the air space holds heat 
‘till the clouds roll by, Jennie.’’” The refuse cakes of a 
solar can be kept for any length of time, if it is desired to 


i 





get a little more wax out of them with heat and press. But 
no one seems to come forward with a satisfactory way of re- 
moving the refuse cake of propolis, dirt and waste. 


GETTING GRANULATED HONEY OUT OF COMBS. 


Mr. John Kedrick’s liquid to draw granulated honey out 
of the combs (page 488)—what 7s it? Fermenting, half-made 
honey-vinegar, is it not? Andisn’t the granulated honey 
wasted, except as more vinegar material? And couldn’t 
patience mixt with pure water be made to do the job? But 
if the liquid will take out old pollen also, perhaps that may 
be worth while, sometimes. 


EASIER RIPENING OF HONEY IN HEAVY-CROP YEARS. 


Honey ripens easier in years when the crop is heavy, 
Dadant, page 482. Guess that’s so—but isn’t it about the 
first time it has got into print ? 


MRS. BARBER’S BARBAROUS HIVE-COLLECTION. 


‘* All kinds of hives but good ones,’’ eh? The condi- 
tion of Mrs. Barber’s apiary as a bee-feverish beginner. 
Page 481. Yes, tothe callow judgment trifles seem as 
mountains, and mourtains seem as trifles, until we get just 


such a preposterous collection. 


FRANCE’S ‘‘ TABERNACLE’’ AND COMB-RACK. 


Mr. France’s tent (page 497) is a nice one—a regular 
Tabernacle to go thru the Wilderness with. Reminds me 
of mine, only mine was much smaller—rotted down with 
age, having been used comparatively few times in its life. 
Next I got a folding tent of the Roots—and the mice made 
it up into nests. You see, when one gets along without a 
tent as much as he can the remaining cases get fewer and 
fewer, until when a time he really needs a tent comes he 
hasn’t one in working order. Curiously, bees are much 
more civilized in their behavior under a tent than outside 
but ah, the swelter of it on a hot day! 

On the picture of the comb-rack I would say, When you 
have room enough space the combs a little wider than those 
are spaced. 


DADANT’S HONEY-BARREL—NO BACK TALK. 


As to Mr. Dadant’s article (page 498),.I guess I’ll intro- 
duce the habit of not talking back much to those who reply 
to afterthinks—unless there is something that urgently 
requires more words. Say, if I succeed in that, won't I be 
a shining example to the brethren ? 


A CREDITABLE BEE-TREE-HUNTING SYMPOSIUM. 


That symposium on bee-tree hunting in summer, page 
499, is quite a credit tothe paper. Mr. Clark should be sat- 
isfied, unless he is a spoilt child of the kind that cries for 
the moon. To be out 20times in one July, and find bees 
ready to meet you every time, is a remarkable experience. 
Still to say that they will respond in June, July and August 
‘*as well as any other months of the year,’’ is going a bit 
too far. Thanks to Mr. Record for the teaching that oil 
anise must be kept outside of the box, and used only asa 
scent. Most of us would have blundered there, if left to 
ourselves. 

PROF. 


DICKEL VS. DR. DZIERZON. 


I guess we owe it to Prof. Dickel to try next season (a 
good many of us) the two experiments he suggests, and the 
one outlined by Comrade Theilmann, on page 500. One 
success on such a line seems to indicate that notwithstand- 
ing appearances the queen did lay some drone-eggs in the 
worker-comb, but many successes would rather prove the 
contrary, and send the Dzierzon theory to the shop for re- 

airs. 
. SEX IN BEES AND BEE-WRITERS’ CHILDREN. 


That lecture of Peter Bois on sex in bees, page 5, 
almost silences me. Examine the families of bee editors 
and writers, and see if their children are all females—they 
receive so few checks, you know ! 


MISS ANNA’S REPORT AND PICTURES. 


Compliments to Anna Sundberg, page 505. Her report 
and series of bee-pictures are extraordinary for a girl of 1». 
Still, her drone lacks his characteristic bluntness, and her 
queen lacks the characteristic taper. Makers of advertis- 
ing cuts oft fail on that difficult taper, and make a wooden 
spile. 

THE KINGBIRD A BEE SQUEEZER AND SUCKER. 


_ The observation on the kingbird—that he usually 
squeezes and sucks dry a worker-bee while holding it 1n his 
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bill instead of swallowing it, seems to reconcile things 
nicely, and should not be forgotten—unless disproved. 
Page 505. 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. CO. MILLER, Marengo, III. 


(The — may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpiTor.] 








Probably Faulty Queens. 





I received an Italian queen from a queen-breeder who 
advertises in the American Bee Journal, about the last of 
July. She was successfully introduced in about two days. 
I noticed that she laid four or five eggs in one cell all 
around the edge of the bottom, but not in the center, 
some eggs on the side of the cell and some in the center of 
bottom, and sometimes one egg right on the end of another 
egg. Where the brood is sealed it shows to be more than 
half drone-brood, right among the workers in good worker- 
comb. My neighbor got a queen from the same breeder, at . 
the same time, and his has all drone-brood in the worker- 
comb. What do you think is the trouble ? MICH. 


ANSWER.—It is to be feared that the queensare at fault, 
if you are sure that the queen is present in both cases. Re- 
port the circumstances to the breeder, and the probability 
is that he will replace the queens. 





Mixt Bees in a Colony. 


I had a colony of bees come to me June 1, being of a 
different kind of bees from what our general hybrids are. 
They are smaller and slim. -r, with very narrow whitish- 
looking bands around the body; very gentle, and good 
workers.” About the first of July I gave this and one other 
colony Italian queens; the one has now nice yellow Italian 
young bees, and the one I refer to above has young bees a 
little larger and not so slim as the old, with only two yel- 
low bands. Why are they not all yellow ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWER.—The difference in the young bees that emerge 
three weeks after the introduction of the new queens is 
caused by the difference in the new queens themselves. If 
you refer to the young bees emerging before that time, 
then of course these young queens have nothing to do with 
that. If the two queens were alike in every respect, then 
their progeny would be the same, no matter what kind of 
bees were in the hive at the time ot their introduction. The 
queen that produces workers with only two yellow bands 
has probably mated impurely. 


—__—_—+--——_____ 
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Directions for Use of Naphthaline and Naphthol Beta. 


On page 467, Mr. Cowan, in an article on the treatment 
of foul brood, says he always has naphthaline in the hive, 
and that he uses naphthol beta in food for bees. 


1. Would there be any evil results from the use of either 
of these drugs ? 


2. What quantity of naphthaline should be placed in a 
hive, and how could it best be kept from the bees ? 

3. How much naphthol beta should be used per gallon 
of food ? 

At present there is no foul brood in my apiary, but 
there is quite a bit in this neighborhood, so I wish to guard 
against it as much as possible. ONTARIO. 


ANswErs.—1. A great many have used them, especially 
across the ocean, and I’ve never seen any report of bad re- 
sults, 


bees ; they’ll look out for that part themselves. Mr. Cowan 
says in the ‘‘ British Bee-Keepers’ Guide-Book:’’ ‘‘ Naph- 
thaline in balls is generally used; two of these split in 
half being the proper dose. The pieces are placed on the 
floor-board of the hive in the corner farthest from the en- 
trance. The temperature of the hiv@é causes the naphtha- 
line to evaporate, and it must therefore be renewed as re- 
quired.’”’ 

3. Mr. Cowan says: ‘‘ For convenience of measuring, 
procure from a chemist an 8-ounce bottle, markt with 16 
divisions of half an ounce. Thus each division will be 
equal to one tablespoonful. Put an ounce of naphthol beta 
into the bottle and half fill with pure methylated spirit. 
Shake until the crystals are dissolved. Then add spirit till 
the liquid reaches the fourteenth line on the bottle. The 
solution is then ready for use. Each division will contain 
one tablespoonful, which is just the right quantity for 10 
pounds of sugar. The solution should be stirred into the 
syrup while the latter is still hot.’’ 


ee 
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Likely a Laying-Worker. 


I hiveda small after-swarm in July, which has been 
building up very slowly. This morning I noticed a number 
of dead bees in front of the hive, and on examination I 
found a capt queen-cell on one of the combs which puzzled 
me, as they must have a queen, as two of the combs had 
brood andeggs. The capt brood-cells project like drone- 
cells, but they seem to be all workers. Some of the brood 
ready to emerge from the cells were dead. The eggs in the 
cells were laid very irregularly, some cells contained one, 
two, and some three eggs. What is the matter with them ? 
WIs. 

ANSWER.—There is a possibility that a drone-laying 
queen is present, but it is much more likely that you have a 
case of laying-workers. The bees, you say, are all workers. 
That’s because the brood has not yet begun to hatch. As 
soon as the young bees begin to come out of their cells, you 
will find all drones. The best thing you can do is to break 
up the colony and distribute the bees and combs to other 
colonies. 








Colony With Laying-Workers. 


We had a colony that cast aswarm, May 25, 1899, which 
we hived ina Simplicity hive. About ten days later we 
lookt into the hive and found the colony in first-class con- 
dition, with plenty of brood started, and it being just in 
the middle of the white clover flow we put on an Ideal super 
at once. About July 25 we took off 13 pounds of honey; the 
colony was at that time in apparent good condition, but we 
did not examine the brood-chamber, and yesterday (Aug. 
22) we went to the yard to put on supers, when we noticed 
that this colony had decreast in population, and on exami- 
nation of the brood-chamber we found the following condi- 
tion : 

Colony queenless, with no eggs, nor larve in worker- 
cells, but an extra amount of drone-comb, and in that we 
found plenty of eggs and larve in all stages, even some 
already capt, and on that drone-comb were seven queen-cells, 
two of them already capt, and the others well advanced 
with larve in them. he brood-comb was scatteringly 
filled with pollen and honey, but noeggs nor larva. Please 
do not overlook the fact that those queen-cells are built over 
drone-cells only. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—You have a plain case of laying-workers. 
Sometimes it is hard to say whether laying workers make 
the trouble or a drone-laying queen, but when, asin the 
present case, eggs and brood are foundin drone-cells and 
none in worker-cells, then you may be sure of laying-work- 
ers. The bees seem to know that all is not right, and make 
desperate efforts to secure a queen by trying to rear one 
from the only kind of brood they have—drone-brood—but it 
is all of no avail, and you will find nothing but drone-brood 
in those queen-cells, which will probably die in the cells. 
When they are so anxious to have a queen as to try to rear 
one from drone-brood, one would think they would be glad 
to accept any queen offered them, but with a strange per- 
versity they almost invariably refuse the best queen given, 
unless it be a virgin queen that has just emerged from the 
cell. The workers are advanced in age, and will die off 
rapidly, soon the whole the best thing you can do is to 
break up the colony, giving the bees and combs to other 





2. No special precaution is needed to keep it from the 


colonies. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 














The Philadelphia Convention will have about closed 
when the majority of our readers receive this number of the 
American Bee Journal. This week we give the pictures of 
the officiary of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
On the first page are the Executive Committee—the three 
officers that have in charge the management of the annual 
conventions. Then follow the Board of Directors and the 
General Manager. Mr. Whitcomb is the only one who is 
doubly honored, being the president as well as director. We 
think the whole nine make a fine looking group—a body of 
men of whom American bee-keepers may well be proud. 





Bee-Keeping at Experiment Stations is a subject 
that Mr. Abbott touches on in anothercolumn. And he is 
right in saying that this intensely interesting line of work 
is practically ignored by the majority of experiment sta- 
tions and agricultural colleges in this country. You will 
find that dairying, sheep-raising, fruit-growing—in fact, 
nearly every other industry under the sun receives more 
or less attention, but bee-keeping—well, it doesn’t seem to 
be ‘“‘in it’’ at all. 

In view of the close relation and great benefit of bees to 
horticulture, and their importance in the production of so 
many things grown on the farm, one would think that the 
care of bees would receive attention at every experiment 
station and agricultural college now in operation. Perhaps 
if bee-keepers would appeal to those in charge of these in- 
stitutions, the subject of bee-keeping might be taken up, 
as it very properly deserves. 





Thick Sections.—Mr. Hutchinson, in his Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, has this paragraph on thick sections: 


‘*Page & Lyon made some thick sections to order for 
two bee-keepers of Wisconsin. The sections were one-sixth 
of aninchin thickness. This extra thickness so increast 
the weight of the sections that when they were filled with 
honey and sold the extra weight would pay for the sections. 
They also made some nailed sections for a York State bee- 
keeper, in which two of the sides of the section were of hard 
maple, five-sixteenths of an inch in thickness. In talking 
this matter over with a lady bee-keeper, she exprest the 
opinion that such practices were dishonest, if done for the 
sake of cheating the ones who bought the honey stored in 
such sections. 

We quite agree with the lady who prefers to get as lit- 
tle wood as possible when buying honey in sections. A 
certain good mother-in-law that we once knew, used to tell 
her butcher that she preferred to have no bones in the meat 
she bought, as she ‘“‘ couldn't eat bones.”’ Neither can most 
people eat wood. 

We see no excuse for using thick sections ; unless the 
honey is to be sold by the section instead of by the pound, 
then it would be all right to use them. 





Honey in Uintah Co., Utah.—In a newspaper sent to 
us by Mr. G. W. Vangundy, we find the following referring 
to the apiarian possibilties in that region : 


‘“‘If there was ever a land that literally flowed with 
milk and honey Uintah County is certainly entitled to that 
cognomen. Think of a comparatively small settlement 
shipping out of its borders ten carloads of extracted honey ! 
Startling as the statement may seem at first, it is none the 
less true that such is the expectation this summer and fall. 
The place is simply a paradise for the bees. Last year Jos. 
Hacking alone produced and shipt 36,000 pounds of honey, 
while the Burkett Bros. and Mr. Merley each shipt almost 
as much. There is great money to be made there in the 
honey-business.”’ 





‘‘Know Your Honey-Resources’’ is a text upon 
which G. M. Doolittle frequently preaches. S. P. Culley, 
of Lafayette Co., Mo., in the Progressive Bee-Keeper, em- 
phasizes the importance of knowing what flowers yield in 
one’s locality, and when they yield. Twenty years ago his 
locality furnisht little or no white clover. The best flow 
was to be expected from the latest sumac. He says further: 


‘*But white clover is now abundant, and furnishes a 
flow in May and June to take the place of the flow sumac 
formerly gave July 15to Aug. 15; and just here who will 
contend that this change from sumac to white clover, from 
harvest in mid-July to May and June, does not make neces- 
sary very important changes in management ? Then early 
brood-rearing was not important; now it is all-important. 
Then the bee-keeper needed to see toit that his colonies 
had bushels of bees by July—an easy task; now he wants 
them strong by May 25—a thing far more difficult.”’ 





Honey Exhibits at Fairs isa subject upon which Mr. 
D. W. Heise, of Canada, wrote a paper for the last meeting 
of the York County Bee-Keepers’ Association. Mr. H. calls 
attention to some valuable advantages to be gained by such 
exhibits, among which we wish to call attention to the fol- 
lowing : 

A pleasing feature is noticeable in selling honey at 
fairs, inasmuch asa very large percentage of it is sold to 
parties who rarely come in contact with honey at any other 
time. Thus an increast demand is created without in any 
way affecting the producers’ establisht trade; and it also 
diverts a considerable amount from the large city markets, 
the flooding of which always has a demoralizing effect on 
the price of honey generally. ; 

In no other way can honey be brought so prominently 
before the public attention as by a large and creditable dis- 
play at fairs. Especially will this apply to the larger ex- 
hibitions in the provinces, such as Ottawa and Kingston 1n 
the east. Toronto more central, and London in the west. 
where hundreds and thousands of consumers come face to 
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face with a sweet reality, the product of the bee-keeper 
thru the aid of his thousands of busy workers. A desire is 
created within those who have never used honey, to sample 
the delicious-looking sweets, which usually results in a pur- 
chase being made, thereby creating an appetite and a de- 
mand which it would be difficult to accomplish in any other 
way. 

Now a few words as tothe injury that may be done to 
the bee-keeping industry by unwise practice on the part of 
an exhibitor. Knowledge has come to some of us that cer- 
tain indiscreet honey-producers make the fairs a dumping 
ground for the inferior part of their crops. This practice, 
if permitted to be carried on extensively, will certainly tend 
to very much injure the reputation as wellas materially 
lower the price of good honey. Only the very first quality 
of honey from the different sources should be permitted for 
sale on the grounds of any public fair. 





Convention Reports are discust with wisdom by F. L. 
Thompson in the Progressive Bee-Keeper. He refers to the 
too common error of saying that such and such a topic was 
handled in an interesting manner, but that is of no value so 
long as the important part—the matter of the discussion— 
is left out. One trouble is that the secretary has so much 
to attend to that it is impossible to give a full and reliable 
transcript of the discussions. Some one should be ap- 
pointed whose duty it is to report the discussions, and to do 
nothing else. He should not try to write out in full what is 
said, but use catch-words and catch-phrases, always using 
a lead-pencil, writing out his notes soon after the meeting. 





Extracted Honey Tare.—According to W. A. H. Gil- 
strap, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, a vigorous and some- 
what effective protest has been raised against the practice 
of deducting as tare a number of pounds exceeding the 
actual weight of the honey-packages. The actual weight 
of the wooden case is usually taken, but some practice de- 
ducting 3 pounds for each tin can containing 60 pounds, 
when the actual weight is only 2% pounds. On the San 
Joaquin valley crop (California), estimated at 150 cars, that 
makes a difference of 20,000 pounds. Right is right, and 
bee-keepers should insist on deduction of actual tare. 





Good Yields of Honey.—In an interview with S. A. 
Niver, reported in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, he says his 
average for five years—a year of almost total failure in- 
cluded—has been between $6.00 and $6.25 per colony. His 
best colony, last year, gave 175 finisht sections, which 
brought $19.25. Hesays Mr. Coggshall figured up 116 days’ 
work during the year 1897, and sold 78,000 pounds of honey, 
which Editor Root figures up at $20 a day, if the honey 
brought only 3 cents a pound,or $27 at 4centsa pound. 
Now Mr. Coggshall has gone to a sanitarium for treatment 
and rest. 





Cogitator will not cogitate anv longer for the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Mr. E. E. Hasty, of Richards, Ohio, will 
hereafter furnish the “‘ Afterthoughts.”’ For many years 
he reviewed the bee-papers for the Bee-Keepers’ Review, so 
he has had much experience as a writer on apiarian topics. 
We feel certain that his addition to our editorial staff will 
be welcomed and appreciated by all the readers of the old 
American Bee Journal. We fully expect that Mr. Hasty 
will equal Cogitator in his ‘‘afterthoughting.’’ A fair sam- 
ple of his work is given in this number. 





The Philadelphia Convention Report we expect to 
begin to publish very soon after the meeting, or just as 
soon as Secretary Mason can furnish us with the copy. A 
full shorthand report will be taken, so our readers may con- 
fidently look forward to a feast, as the program is one of 
Unusual interest. Wecan say this with a clear conscience, 


4s Our name is not on the program anywhere. 























THE AUSTRALASIAN BEE-KEEPER is a new bee-paper 
just launcht by Pender Bros., in New South Wales, Austra- 
lia. Itisa neat publication, and makes a creditable ap- 


pearance. Mr. W.S. Pender, who was in this country last 
winter, is its editor. We wish the ‘“‘ new baby ”’ a success- 
ful career. 


sn eee 


Mr. G. W. NANCE, of Woodbury Co., Iowa, wrote us. .- 


Aug. 21, that on Aug. 7 his honey-house was struck by 
lightning and burned to the ground, the loss being about 
$400, with an insurance of $240 on the house and bee-sup- 
plies. We regret to learn of Mr. Nance’s loss, but congrat- 
ulate him on his good fortune in having had it insured. 


ss eee 


Mrs. JoHN J. GLESSNER, of Chicago, who is now at her 
summer home in Grafton Co., N. H., writing us Aug. 16, 
said : 

‘“*“The honey crop is poor here, but the care of bees 
grows more fascinating. I received a queen in good condi- 
tion, and safely introduced her to a colony of Carniolans. 
I like the Italians best. I have my own little way of intro- 
ducing queens, and am very successful.”’ 


ss eee 


Mr. G. W. VANGUNDY, of Uinta Co., Utah, wrote us 
Aug. 13 that his locality would have only two-thirds of a 
crop of honey this season. Sometime ago we announced 
in this column that the firm of E. A. Beers & Co. would 
represent the bee-keepers of Uinta County in the marketing 
of their honey, but Mr. Vangundy informs us that any one 
of the officers of their local bee-keepers’ association is 
abundantly able to attend to the selling of their crop, and 
that the association is getting along very nicely. It is ex- 
pected that all their members will soon unite with the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. Just the thing 
to do. 


ss ee * 


Mr. StENoG—the one who furnishes the ‘‘ Pickings’’ 
for Gleanings in Bee-Culture, from their ‘* neighbors’ 
fields ’’—-wrote this paragraph, referring to some letters in 
the American Bee-Keeper : 


‘“‘Mr. Hill continues his interesting letters from Cuba. 
The insects of that island lead me to believe that a hybrid 
climate like ours, where Jack Zero reigns a good deal of the 
time, is preferable to one of perpetual heat.”’ 


We presume that means Stenog prefers Heaven to the 
‘‘other place,’’ where it is said that the “‘ heat’’ is not only 
** perpetual,’’ but hot boiled down. 


ss eee 


E. R. Havss, of Topeka, Kans., seems to deserve a free 
advertisement. The following is given in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, and we are quite willing to ‘‘ pass his name 
along :’’ 

** We regret to be obliged to warn our friends against 
sending any honey to E. R. Hayes, of Topeka, Kan., or 
trusting him in any way. D.S. Jenkins, of Colorado, sent 
him a lot of honey last October. Hayes said, when Mr. J. 
offered the honey, “‘I will send my draft on arrival of 
goods.”’ Since then Mr. Jenkins cannot get a word from 
him, and we have written to Mr. Hayes twice, the last time 
telling him we would publish him unless he made some sort 
of answer; and altho we have given him several weeks’ 
time to make a reply, we cannot get a word from him in 
any way, shape or manner. Will the other journals please 
pass his name along unless he can be made to talk, or give 
some reason why he does o/ talk.”’ 


We might also add the name of H. P. Robie, of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., to the list of those who defraud bee-keepers 
by getting honey and refusing to pay for it. 


i 


The Premium offered on page 572 is well worth working 
for. Look at it. 
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A Bee-Veil Long Enough being askt for in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture, Dr. Miller advises sewing the veil to the 
edge of the hat-brim, thus making the veil come down 
farther than if fastened around the crown of the hat. The 
editor thinks Mr. Coggshall’s plan still better. Have a hat 
with a very wide brim, and sew the veil to the underside of 
the brim, but so far from the edge that the veil will be 
shaded from the direct rays of the sun. The sun shining 
on the veil makes it especially hard to see thru, the trouble 
being greatest early or late in the day when the sun is near 
the horizon. 


Are the Dark Cappings of Sections Colored Clear 
Thru ?—Editor Root and Dr. Miller are at loggerheads on 
this question. Mr. Root says he examined several thou- 
sand pounds of honey from different parts of the country, 
and three-fourths of the so-called travel-stained faces 


showed on examination that the stain went clear thru the - 


capping. But Dr. Miller says he knows that a section capt 
white as snow becomes dark if left on the hive long enough, 
especially in the center of the super, and asks, ‘‘ Now, don’t 
you believe the white capping still remains white, with a 
dark coating over it ?’’ 


The Royal Palm as a Honey-Plant.—Mr. Snyder hav- 
ing called attention, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, to the 
fact that Mr. Somerford had reported royal palm as yielding 
a surplus, while Mr. Poppleton had reported it as not yield- 
ing a surplus, Mr. Poppleton says the difference between 
the two is more seeming than real. Mr. Poppleton’s ex- 
perience of two years in Cuba was in what he considered a 
largely overstockt locality, 400 or 500 colonies being in the 
one apiary. During the time of bloom of royal palm only a 
few colonies stored surplus, while Mr. Somerford, in a re- 


gion less densely stockt, might have found a good surplus 
stored from the plant. 


A Trap for Honey-Loving Bears.—Editor Hill thus de- 
scribes it in the American Bee-Keeper : 


‘*It is simply a strong box, about 14 inches deep and 10 
inches square, with a number of 3-inch light wire-nails 
driven thru and inclined downward from the outside. Then 
a piece of comb honey is placed in the bottom, and the ar- 
rangement left at some convenient place. The bear, it is 
said, will thrust his head to the bottom after the sweet mor- 
sel, but when he attempts to withdraw it, he finds he has a 
nightcap that persists in being worn thereafter, and the 
bee-keeper finds him tumbling about, thus blindfolded, 
when he arrives in the morning. 


Bees Crossing Larve for Queens.—_Dr. Miller and the 
editor of the Bee-Keepers’ Review are at a dead-lock with 
regard to the age at which bees choose larve for rearing 
queens. The former insists that when a queen is removed 
the bees choose larve sufficiently young, but continue to 
start cells for several days, and then they use larve that 
are too old, not from choice, but because no younger are 


present. He asks Editor Hutchinson to make fresh trial 
and report results. This Mr. H. politely declines, but 
says: ‘*Let me tell you just what Ido’ know about this 


matter. I know from a great number of trials that when 
bees are given larve of all ages from which to rear queens, 
that some of the queens are very poor; while if given only 
eggs, or just-hatcht larve, all of the queens are good.”’ 


Doolittle Queen-Cells—two dozen of them—make a 
full-page illustration in a recent issue of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, upon which the bee-keeper would gaze for a long 
time. The picture isa fine one, and the cells are fine, of 
that kind from which the experienced bee-keeper will con- 
fidently expect fine queens. They were reared in a hive of 
one story, a laying queen being in the hive all the while. 
But the hive was separated into three compartments. The 
central compartment was the one in which the cells were 
produced, the queen not being allowed in this central com- 
partment, but alternately in either of the two outside com- 


partments, the workers having the free run of the compart- - 


“and it stays put. 





ments by means of division-boards furnisht with pefforated- 
zinc. The central compartment had a capacity of three 
frames, on either side of the frame of cells being a frame 
of young larve. Preference seems to be given to cells 
fastened on a stick as compared with those fastened on the 
lower edge of acomb. When a larva is put into a cell, 
there is placed at the same timein the cell a bit of royal 
jelly about as big as a double-B shot. The jelly should be 
of the right age, an ordinary natural queen-cell of two or 
three days’ growth furnishing jelly for six, and sometimes 
for twelve cells. 


Moving Bees Short Distances.—-Dr. Mason says in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review that when bees are moved severai 
miles they do not return to the old location, not because of 
the distance they have been moved, but because of the dis- 
turbance in moving. So for 25 years he has made a prac- 
tice of disturbing bees when moving them only a short dis- 
tance, after the plan given by E. R. Jones, and-has never 
made a failure till this year. When the Doctor wants to 
move bees a short distance, he closes the hives with wire- 
cloth, andif not ready to move them at once, he sets them 
in the shade for half a day or longer. Then he puts a col- 
ony on a wheelbarrow, wheels it back and forth on the side- 


_walk, whose unevenness keeps up a constant jar, till he has 


wheeled it 40 rods or more, then puts it where he wants it, 


But this year he says the plan was a flat 
failure. 


Virgin Queens and Drone-Comb.—On page 403 of this 
journal, C. P. Dadant says that queenless bees to which a 
queen-cell is given will build nothing but drone-comb till 
their young queen is laying. Critic Taylor says in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review that such is not his experience. He ex- 
amined a number of nuclei in which eggs were not yet 
hatching, and in one at least there were yet no eggs, and 
found all the new comb entirely worker. Thinking the 
strength of a colony might have something to do with the 
case, he put a swarm with a virgin queen in three sections 
of the Heddon hive, the swarm being strong enough to 
crowd the three sections, and five or six frames in the upper 
section were largely devoid of comb. This was in the midst 
of a moderate basswood yield, and he says: ‘Now the 
frames mentioned are almost entirely filled with comb, and 
not a sign of drone-cell anywhere ; and the queen is not yet 
laying.’’ It will be interesting to discover whether there 
may not be some difference of conditions not yet fully un- 
derstood that may account for the difference in observations. 


Carrying Swarms on a Bicycle.—I have secured 
swarms of bees in sacks, and carried them on a bicycle. It 
sometimes happens that a farmer will say a swarm of bees 
is hanging on a limb a mile or so from the office. It would 
hardly pay to send a man witha horse and buggy; but 
with a bicycle and cheese-cloth sack Ican very soon have 
those bees back home andina hive. The sack should be 
carried by the upper end, where it is tied. Before the sack 
is tied, however, the bees should be shaken down to the 
bottom, and then the string should be secured four or five 
inches above the mass of bees. I usually carry the sack in 
one hand, and guide the bicycle with the other. 

A year or so agothere appeared an account of how 4 
very enthusiastic youth, seeing a swarm of bees remote 
from his home, was particularly anxious to secure the bees 
and take them. What did he do but remove his ‘ pants, 
tie the legs of them together, shake the bees into them, and 
rush home? No mention of the fact is made of how he got 
home, or whether he was stung or not, or whether he met 
any one on the way; but the fact was clearly brought out 
that the bees were hived, and finally developt into a pros 
perous colony. 

Taking this incident as a cue, Ido not see why we cat- 
not use the cheese-cloth sack in the manner I have de- 
scribed. The body of the sack can be slipt clear up over 
the cluster of bees as they are hanging on the limb ; and, ! 
more convenient, the mouth of the sack can be tied around 
the limb so as to make it bee-tight; the limb can be cut, 
and our bees brought home in triumph.—Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. 


—_——_—___—=b oem 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and very thoroly complete work 0” 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should have4 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 
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HONEY 
WANTED. 


We are in the market for both comb 





and extracted honey. If you have any 





to offer, let us hear from you AT ONCE 





stating the grade, number of pounds 





of each grade, from what source gath- 





ered and HOW it is put up. If ex- 





tracted, send a sample by mail. 





We Handle 


Neveral Carloads 
Every Year... 


and may be able to refer you to a buyer 





if we cannot handle it ourselves. 





See our ad in this column for July 
6th issue for 


NOney-Paokades... 


Five-gallon square Cans are now 
38.00 per ten boxes instead of $6.00 





ADDRESS 


THE A, L ROOT CO, 


MEDINA, OHIO. 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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The Style of Hive Preferred. 


Query 102.—What make or style of hive and 
super do you prefer? Why ?—WeEsrt. 


Pe. Prof. A. J. Cook—Langstroth. Most use 


Dr. J.P. H. Brown—I use a modification 
of the Langstroth bive. 


Emerson T. Abbott—The ‘St. Joe."’ Be- 
cause it is made to suit me. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. The Dibbern. 2. Be- 
cause it suits me better than any other. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Eight-frame Lang- 
stroth. with Heddon case. Because it’s good 
enough. 

D. W. Heise—Langstroth length, Quinby 
depth ; super same. ** Why ?” Gives me bet- 
ter results all around. 

W. G. Larrabee—Langstroth 10-frame 
hive, and 16-pound slatted-bottom super. 
Because | like it the best. 


E Whitcomb—Any make with movable 
frame. For the reason that about the same 
results are attained, with the same care. 


J. M. Hambaugh-—-Ten-frame Simplicity, 
because it combines more desirable fea- 
tures, in my estimation, here in California. 


E. France—I prefer a ae hive, 
with Langstroth frames. There is better 
winter protection when wintered out-of- 
doors. 


O. O. Poppleton—I prefer what is known 
as the Long-Ideal hive. with no super. 
This is mainly for obtaining extracted 
honey. 

Rev. M. Mahin—The one I use, but I can- 
not describe it here. In several features my 
hives and supers are peculiar to myself. 
They just suit me. 


Eugene Secor—I use the 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hive with super to match, both the T 
and the open frame to support sections. 
Separators preferred in all cases. 


R. C. Aikin—T super or a compression su- 
per without T’s or slats, separators to sup- 
port sections; square-joint hive as in dove- 
tailed ; brood-chamber a flattened cube. 


Jas. A. Stone—Improved Langstroth-Sim- 
plicity. because I think it is the easiest to 
manipulate and as simple in construction 
as Il think it possible to make a No. 1 hive. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—For comb honey and 
cellar-wintering B. Taylor’s, or Heddon’s 
divisible, or 8-frame hives. For out-door 
wintering bees do better in deeper frames. 


G. M. Doolittle—My own. Because—be- 
cause—well. any of the good hives on the 
market will give good results if there is 
plenty of brain, muscle and push behind 
them. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know, as yet, 
how it may be about some of the new 
supers, but as yet I like the T super and 
the dovetailed hive. Too long astory to 
tell why. 


J. A. Green—-A modification of the Hed- 
don hive, made by myself (none for sale), 
with super containing what are known us 
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A A Good Wagon 


good wheels. U —~ 
3 the wheele reg a the 


want 
ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 


will always have good ood wheels. Can Can’ t 
dry out or rot, No loose tires. Any 
height, any width tire. Catalog free 
. 
Box 16 QUINCY, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








SWEET CLOVER 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% 25% Sob 
Sweet Cicver (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Alsike Clover............+. 70c 1.25 3.00 5.75 


White Clover....... .-B80c J 
Alfalfa Clover @c 12 275 5.00 
55c % 200 3.50 








Crimson Clover ........+++ 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





§ icon 5-banded, Golden or 
from IMPORTED Italian 
§ fom 60c each; or 6 for 
E £ ne breeders at $1.50 each. "Give me 


a ye and set. nt Pg’ rise you. Satisfaction or 
no pay. . THIES, Steeleville, ll. 
Att "Please omen the American Bee Journal. 





UNION COMBI- 


Full line Foor 





CHINERY. ‘Bend for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, §.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





| ls >! mats an infallible remedy that will kill the 
SON OF BEE-STINGS within THREE 
~&.. “ application. Any person sending 
52 cents to M,. Q., Lock Box 400, Sprinc- 
FIELD, Mo., will receive this valuable recipe by 
return mail WA4t 


Queens or neg 


Balance of season. Select = Italian Queens, 
$1.00; Untested Italian Queens, 50 cents. Every 
Queen warranted to give satisfaction or your 
money back. Queens by return swe " pons as 
they last. Address, F, A. cROW 
Att “Ann » 
Please mention Bee och when writing. 








Bee-Hives, SECTIONS, SHIPPING- 
ae hear used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled promptly. 
Send for Catalog. Minnesota Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 18Atf 


GOLDEN BEAUTY 

ITALIAN QUEENS 
—reared from IMPORTED MoTHERS. Untested, 
50 cents; Tested, $1.00. 


TERRAL BROS. Lampasas, Lamp. Go. Tex 


18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 











Working Mlax 


INTO POUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 


DO NOT FAIL 


Before placing your order, to send mea list of 
what you need in 


Foundation, Sections, 


And other Supplies, and get my prices. You 
will get the best goods and save money. I1lus- 
trated Catalog Free. BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Golden Italian Queen Free 
For sending us One New Subscriber. 


To any one who is now a subscriber to this journal, and whose subscription is paid to the 
end of 1899, or beyond, we will mail a Golden Italian Queen free as a premium for sending us 
one new subscriber for a year, with $1.00 to pay for same. 


Address, ee W. YORK & CO., 





The lmerican Poultry Jeuraal | 


325 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


that is over a quarter of a | 
A Journal 1 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, Los ANGELES, CAL. 


BAREES FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Charlton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.”’ Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & JoHN BARNES, 
5Ctf 995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
hand 


Saw Wante for ee hives. 


Address, CHAS. ARNESON 


35A2t TAWNEY, Fillmore Co., MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


az |IF YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Let me send you my 64 


BEE-KEEPERS i page CATALOG for 1899, 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 














I ni es a second- 








If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


‘The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
jaar of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘*section-holders ’’—single-tier wide-frames 
with tin separator nailed on, without top- 
bar. I adopted these because I thought 
i were best, and I haye seen no reason 

to change my mind. 

J. E. PondI prefer the Simplicity Lang- 
stroth hive, with %-inch wide super, of a 
size that four will fit a frame 414x444x1%. 
I do not know that tbere is any great choice 
in supers, except they should be of con- 
venient size. 

R. L. Taylor—The Heddon. Because with 
it 1 can most conveniently suit the size of 
the colony—give a small brood-chamber to 
a swarm—and get along with very little 
handling of frames, without any offsetting 
disadvantage. 


P. H. Elwood—The Quinby-Hetherington 
hive. It is best to move; best to find 
queens in. because the light floods all parts 
and there are no hive-corners for queens to 
hide in. I have yet to find a hanging frame 
that I can manipulate as quickly. 


Mrs. A. J. Barber—Eight-frame dove- 
tailed with section-holders. For one rea- 
son, they are small enough so that they are 
not too heavy to handle. I have used them 
more than any other, and they seem more 
convenient than any other to me. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—Langstroth. Because 1 
like it better than any other I have tried. 
I produce extracted honey and use same 
size combs in the super as in the brood- 
nest. Occasionally, I produce a little comb 


| honey, using either the T super or section- 
holders with fence separators. 





G. W. Demaree—I prefer the modernized 
Langstroth hive, with duplicate story for 
taking honey with the extractor, and the 
T tin support section-cases, for comb honey. 
In the Middle and Southern States the 10- 
frame hive is best, while in the North the 
8-frame size may be used with good results. 


C. Davenport—Nearly all the frame hives 
I bave in use are made on the same princi- 
ple as the dovetailed, because it is the han- 
diest, most convenient, and most practical 
hive I know of for a single brood-stury hive. 
lam using various kinds of supers, but am 
not satisfied with any of them. 


8. T. Pettit—I can answer better by giv- 
ing the size of frame and number used. If 
I were starting again I would make my 
hive a little longer than it is. I would 
make the fraines 15 inches long, 944 inches 
deep, and 12in each hive. Reason: More 
room for supers, and gives long entrance 
for ventilation. Many hives now used are 
too small, so I think. 


A. F. Brown—For general use the 10- 
frame dovetail white-pine hive, standard 
Langstroth size frame, two stories. For 
comb honey I would prefer the same num- 
ber and depth of frames, but would reduce 
the length to about 14 inches. I have used 
such hives with very satisfactory results. 
For comb honey super I have used those 
having section-holders, with wood separa- 
tors. 


Adrian Getaz—My own, of course. For 


| description see American Bee Journal of 















AND BROOD 
our chicks with mach- 
es tnat egy no doubt 

KL ——- simple 


durable and perfect 


ILLINOIS. 


Made in several convenient sizes, from 50 egg eoes 
Impervious to sudden changes is tem perature, 
Packed with asbestos and covered with iron. Can’t shrink or warp, 
or burn from lam sion or super-heati Don’t buy an ince- 
bator or bronder until you gt our Free Catalogue. 


J. H. JONES, Boxti9, STREATOR, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Your HONEY 


We will buy it,no matter 
' — you are. Address, 

giving description and 
SMAtf THOS. C. STANL Y & SON, Fairfield, lll. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
+O SSS D&S @ & 8 & 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Langstroth Hives and eT 
pertaining to same. 

Muth Jars,Muth Honey Extractor 
—in fact everything used by bee- 
keepers. Send for ¢ for our Catalog. 


; H. W. WZ WEBER, 











2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to 
Cuas F. Mutu & Son and A. MuTH. 


WANTED! 
EXTRACTED HONEY 


We are now in shape to buy Extracted 
Honey, either in large or small lots. 
Parties having any to offer will do well 
to sell to us, as Cincinnati is a great 
market for Extracted Honey. Submita 
small sample, stating quantity, style of 
package, and 
remittances. 


rice expected. Prompt 
eferences: 

Western German Bank — The Brighton 
German Bank Co. (both of Cincinnati, O.) 


sie + SO 1 818918191810 


HW 
Ea: 


27Atf Please meution the Bee Journal. 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to Taz Corn BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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May 6, 1897. The main points are a brood- 
nest of sufficient size, chaff protection for 
brood-nest and supers, against both cold 
and excessive heat. I consider essential 
that the supers should be protected, so as to 
keep them warm during the night and thus 
keep comb-building going on, day and 
night. 

E. 8. Lovesy—I use and prefer the Lang- 
stroth hive. With all due modesty I have 
to admit that I like our own make of super 
the best; it is a super that I adopted three 
years ago. Myself, Mr. Bouck, ~ apavnnae & 
and many others are using it here now. It 
may have been used before, if so I did not 
know it. It consists of separators and 
double section-holders so arranged as to 
completely box in all sections, thus keeping 
them clean and free from travel-stain. 

















A Good Report. 


I began in the spring with three colonies, 
two fair ones, and one rather poor. I ex- 
tracted honey from the two good ones, and 
the third one I workt so thatI got seven 
small colonies out of it. I got in all 200 
pounds of extracted honey. and have now 
10 colonies. JOSEPH MAYER. 

Sheboygan Co., Wis., Aug. 21. 





Bee-Keepers Discouraged. 


The honey crop in our locality is very 
small this year. I have taken only 1,000 
pounds of comb honey from the carload of 
bees (100 colonies) that 1 brought here in 
June. The bees have increast to 175 colo- 
nies by natural swarming, and are in good 
condition for winter. The fatality among 
bees in this locality last winter and spring 
I think was fully 90 percent, and bee-keep- 
ers are discouraged. I. A. TRAvis. 

Wood Co., Wis., Aug. 21. 


Very Poor Season for Bees. 


_My bees have stored no honey since Al- 
sike clover bloom, and there is but little 
hope of their getting winter stores. Span- 
ish-needle, goldenrod and boneset—our 
only show for fall honey—are all in bloom, 
and I yet have to see the first bee on any of 
it. 8S. W. SmIey. 

Lincoln Co., Mo., Aug. 28. 





Hunting Bees in Trees. 


In giving A way of bee-hunting, on 
page 499, 1 failed to give my method of 
starting bees when they cannot be found 
on flowers. First go to a place where you 
think there are wild bees; build a fire, into 
which throw stones, and when they are 
heated take to the side of the woods where 
the wind will take the smoke into the 
woods. Then take three sticks of wood 
about five feet long, and set them upina 
triangular form and place the bait on the 
vertex; put the heated stones below the 
bait, then drop some honey on the hot 
Stones, or sugar will do, and the fumes will 
strane bees, if there are any in the vicin- 
y. 

I guarantee this method to catch them 
every time. SAMUEL VARNES. 

Coshocton Co., Ohio. 





Too Wet and Too Dry. 


Epitor York:—I am a bee-keeper in a 
small way, sol thought I would join your 
throng of writers who have something to 
Say. Bees are not asuccess with us this 
year. The early part of the season was too 
Wet, and now it is too dry; even the buck- 
Wheat is drying up, without giving the 
Poor bees half a chance. And as far as 
many of my bees are concerned, they will 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


S6OtONS, SHIDPING-Gases and 
Bee-Keepers’ SUDpIIeS 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 


Piease mention the Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


Gold! Gold! Queens! | fidel Queens and Bess. 


Leininger Bros’ Queens are worth their weight Now is the time to get A SELECT TESTED 


in gold; large, prolific, yellow, and great R BREEDING-QUEEN for ¢1.00, or 12 breeders for 
CLOVER workers. We have secured 112 pounds | $10.00. Young queens and bees, all golden beau- 


of honey per colony as the result of the past ties, great hustlers, handled without smoke, and 
ee season. Queens from the above strain will | cure to winter. 


sent by return mail at 50 cents each; % doz., HENRY ALLEY, 


$2.90. Queens warranted purely mated Italian. 
LEININGER BROS., Ft. Jennings, Ohio. 36A3t WeENHAM, Essex Co., MAss. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


3Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
TR Na 
NOTICE. 


Owing to the heavy advances in raw materials, we are 
obliged to ADVANCE PRICES on ALL ouR Goops, and 
hereby withdraw all prices, wholesale and retail. Parties 
wanting goods before new catalog is issued will please 


write for quotations. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 



































Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Carloads 
of Bee- 
Hlives.... 


ions, 
Shipping-Cases, | Wit in 5.0” ae 
Comb Foundatio — SO [OR - ‘ “a ama | Weiss) 
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and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the name and address of every bee-keeper 

in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 

ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 

for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus se- 





curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of .. .. .. .. Bee-Keeperss’ Supplies... 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 
this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








BES~ Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers. 
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SUFFERERS 
FROM TUNG °° KIDNEY 


advice, FREE, by 
DR. PEIRO, 

34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 

Write at once. 


troubles can obtain valuable 
addressing 


Enclose return stamp. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MONETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Oueens’ 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 
minm for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal! for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal oue year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
113 Michigan St., Chicago, I)1. 


NOTICE. 4 

H. G. OUIRIN, the Oueen- Breeder, has + 

600 GOLDEN ITALIAN 9 
QUEENS, 











WARRANTED PURELY MATED, i 
which will be sold, until further notice, + 
at 3) cents each, or six for $2.75. Selected 
Queens, large and yellow all over, at 75 
cents each; six for$4. Selected Tested, 4 
$1.50 each. Queens sent by return mail. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaran- é 
teed. My Queens are prolific, and the 

bees are excellent workers. 

Read testimonials: 

RoMEO, Mich., July 10, 1899, 
Mr. Qurrin—Dear Sir:—The queens you sent 
me have turned out the yellowest bees in my 
apiary, are gentle to handle, are 1z arge and well 
markt. C. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 
SLOCKLY, Iowa, July 5, 1899. 
Mr. QurrIn—Dear Sir:—The queens I got of 
you last year are giving good satisfaction, bet- 
ter than some untested queens I paid $1.00 for, to 
breeders who sell for no less at any time of year. 
fours truly, Epwin Bevins. 
Address all orders to 

H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie Co., Ohio. 

3A10t Money Order Office, BELLEVUE. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


t44- $44 


LLU 


THE SUCCESS 


of Page Fence is notin doubt. Over 500,000 farmers 
ure using it, and telling their neighbors to use it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN- MICH, 
Please mention bee Journal when writing, 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R. R. in 


ww DSUUTHERN ,, .. 
ILLINOIS 


Aud also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi 
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specially 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 


dil Richest 1! me WOFIC. 


Write for enna and Maps. 


E, P, SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 

WA 16t CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


adapted tothe 








bave to gather in stores from the house, 
that they laid by a year or two ago, which 
will be given them in arather thin honey 
syrup put in pans, into which plenty of 
clean cobs are thrown for the bees to stand 
upon while sipping the sweet; and they 
will soon empty the pans. It is surprising 
how quickly they will do the work. 

When it was time for the bees to work in 
the spring I had 14 colonies left out of 45 
wintered over. That was spring dwindling 
in earnest, for nearly all left a good quan- 
tity of honeyin the hives. so they had no 
need to starve, tho according to some 
writers they might have done so. I now 
have 22 colonies. Mary E. ALLEN. 

Manistee Co., Mich., Aug. 24 





Bees Not Making a Living. 


Bees are not making a living around here 
this fall. There is no buckwheat, and 
white clover didn’t yield any honey to 
speak of. L. J. BERGH. 

Dane Co., Wis., Aug. 24 


Bees Doing Well. 


Bees are doing well. I took off the first 
super of buckwheat honey yesterday, mak- 
ing 75 pounds for that colony—clover 55 
pounds, and buckwheat 20 pounds. 

L. C. SALSBURY. 


Bradford Co., Pa., Aug. 20. 


Prospects in Nebraska. 


Our winter losses last winter were fully 
50 percent, which was abuvut made up by 
swarming this season. So far we bave bad 
but little surplus honey, and will have no 
more than enough to supply the home de- 
mand. 

Our best boney-plants were badly winter- 
killed. White and red clover and hoar- 
hound suffered the most. Basswood, altho 
it bloomed profusely, yielded very little 
honey. and our principal dependence for 
the fall run—heart’s-ease—is giving us 
very little yield on account of the extreme- 
ly hot weather. 

I see so much 


said in the Bee Journal 


about foul brood. I have kept bees 
years, and handled on an average 500) eo)p. 
nies annually, and never had a case in 
fact, I have never seen foul brood We 
have bad a few cases of paralysis, but ¢, 
usually soon cure them by the methods 
spoken of in the Bee Journal from time t 
time. . L. Ganpy 
Richardson Co., Nebr., Aug. 24. 
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A Canadian’s Report. 


I am well pleased with the Bee Journa 
as {take quite an interest in bees. | had 
eight colonies in the spring and now hove 
16 strong ones. 1 bave been bothered « 
little with after-swarms. I have been tay 
ing off the queen-cells, and I think they 
will give up the notion of swarming no 
use two-story chaff hives with eight brood 
frames. I have 800 pounds of honey now 
The way I keep the bees working is to put 
all extracting-frames on about the midd m 
of May, and when they are full I extract 
them when about half the honey is sealed 
over. The swarms | hive on foundation ; 
brood-frames and if the weather is hot | 
put the sections on. Whatever they get 
above their needs I take. I always take 
the queen-cells off the eighth day after the 
first swarm bas issued. My bees are Carpi 
olans and blacks. P. A. Barr 

Ontario, Canada, Aug. 21. 
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Bees Doing Well. 


My bees are doing well, at least they a 
pearsotome. From eight colonies sp ring 
count I have increast to 19. losing three or 
four swarms by their decamping 1! have 
sold some 300 sections of white clover honey 
at 15 cents per section, and I expect three 
or four bundred more. I have several 
styles of hives in use, and three styles of 
sections. They all have points of advan 
tage and disadvantage. I may give them 
some time. There are difficulties that | 
may be able to overcome. For instance 


the 4x5x1%, section gave me lots of annoy 
ance to start with. and I have not entirely 
gotten over the idea that they are '; inch 
My trouble was to get the 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife 


A heavier and stronger kuife than the one we offered heretofore. 


too thin yet. 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





Tuis CuT Is THE FULL 


Your Name on the Knife. 
wish put on the Knife. 


When ordering, 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The 


of indestructible celluloid, 
of the handle is placed the name 

The Material entering 
hand-forged out of the very finest 
are made 
wire; the linings ar 
handle 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case 
never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, 
turn it; otherwise to try to destroy the name 
ind you meet with a serious 
POCKET-KNIFE will 
prised of th 


English 


brass: the back 


e plate 


as described above. 


serve as an identifier; 
iccident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! 
vive toa son,a wife to a husband, 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” 


How to Get this Valuable Knife. 
one sending u [REE NEW St 
each new name a « 
Novelty Knife a 


BSCRIBERS to the 


into this celebrated knife is of the very best 


a good 
having name and address of owner, the 

and address, would destroy the 
accident, and are so fortunate 
and in case of death, y« 


a sister to a brother, or a 


but cannot 
must be seen to be 
We send it postpaid for $1.25, or 
Bee Journal 
py of the Premium Edition of the book, 
nd the Bee Journal for one year, both fe 


be sure to say just what 


novelty lies in the handle. 
which is as transparent as glass. 
and residence of the Subscriber. 


SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


name and 


It is made t 
Underneath the celluloid, 


quality; t 


razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. | 
>of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The 
springs of 
It will last a lifetime, 


rivets are hardened Ge 
Sheffield spring-steel, and the 1 
with proper usage. 


knife is lost, the chances are the 


knife. | 
as to have one of the N« 
ur relatives will 


What more lasting memento c 
lady to a gentleman, the 


fully convey an exact 
appreciated. 
give itasaP 
with $3.00), and we will 
BEES AND HONEY We w 
r $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, UU. 
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foundation exactly in the middle, so the 
i build cells on both sides of the 


hees wou't 


foundation and cap them over. A full 
. eet gave the best filled sections; starters 
were good, except scant at the bottom, but 


vicely filled if turned over at just the right 
‘oo But 1 want full sheets. then the cells 
are all alike, otherwise the starter will be 
worker-cells and the rest of the section is 
ent to be drone cells, and looks coarse. 

‘ Iowa, Aug. 22. F. W. Hau 


Sioux Co., 





Little Surplus from Alfalfa. 


Bees are working for dear life on buck- 

wheat Sbould we get another rain they 

fixt for winter stores; otherwise 

they will have to be fed. There was very 

littie surplus from alfalfa. S. HARTER 
Me Pherson Co., Kan , Aug. 23 
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Time to Plant Bulbs. 


This is the season of the year in which 
set out bulbs. Prepare the ground for 
em before they are received by having it 
jug up toa depth of at least a foot—a foot 
and a ‘half is better—and workt over until 
t is mellow,’ writes Eben E. Rexford in 
the September Ladies’ Home Journal 

Mix with it a liberal quantity of old 
rotten manure from the cowyard. or, if 
this is not obtainable. use bonemeal in the 
roportions of one pound to asquare yard 
fsoil. If the soil is naturally beavy, it is 
wellto add considerable sand to make it 
igbter and more porous. Plant the bulbs 
as soon as possible after they are received. 
as they are greatly injured by exposure to 
the air. Set tulips and byacintbs six inches 
jeep, smaller bulbs from four to five inches 
All bulbs should be placed five or six inches 
apart, and eacb kind kept by itself.’’ 





The Bee-Keeper’s 
=(I06< 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


BY 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages -16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand $1.25 postpaid. 


ription of the book here is quite unnec- 
tis simply the most complete scientific 
ictical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
ited, and all written in the most fascinat- 
e. The author is also too well-known to 
e bee-world to require any introduction 
keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
, Without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 


loth and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
ent book of 400 pages, in neat and sub 
oth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
esent subscribers, for the work of get- 
NEW subscribers for the American Bee 


ior TWO New Subscribers. 


lowing offer is made to PRESENT sub 
mly,and no premium is also 
NEW subscribers 


ne year: 


Given 


given to 


simply the Bee Jour- 


rWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
vith $2.00), and we will mail you a cops 
Cook’s book FREE as a premium 
<’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
» Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
surely anybody can get only TWO 
RIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year. 
et the book as a premium. Let every 
it. Will YOU have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 





Please mention Bee Journal 
When writing advertisers. 











BEE- BOOKS : 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Go. 118 Mich, St. Ghicago. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New- 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 1600 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price n 


cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langs‘troth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everythiny relating to bees and bee- 
keeping, Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Cultur Ir 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25 


Bee-Kcepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Ap ¢ry, 
by Prof. A. J, Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral Coll -ye [his book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Savane’ Bee- oe Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work isa ten tical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 3) pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00, 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German transla ation of the orincipal portion 
of the book called “* Bees and Honey.” 100-page 


pamphlet. Price, come: 


Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 30 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia. —A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 

Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman. 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, fe ’ colontes, 31.00; for 100 colo- 


} 
nies, >i 


> 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treat id 


reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents, 
Winter Problem Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce. Result of 2 ears’ experience. 3) cts. 
Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause | Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 
Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
I 


Field, and others strated. All about cap 


their Cure. 64 page Price, 20 cents 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 


50 for 60c; 100 for $1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00 
For 25 cents extra we will print your name and 
address on the front page, when ordering 100 or 
more copies at these prices. 





onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 page Price, 20 

Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick | owls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 


Fanny Field.—-Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 24-paye 
pamphlet especia gotten up with a view to 
creating ademand for honey. A very effe« 
helper in working up a home market for hon: 
Prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 copies for 40c; 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 19.—A few consignments of 
comb honey received this week, some cases of 
fancy in plain sections sold at 15 cents, other 


1 


lots at 1314 cents, while No. 1 sold at 12@13« 
amber grades, l0@1llc; dark, 7@%. Extracted, 
white, 7@8c; amber, 64%@7%c; dark, 6c. All sell 
ing well. Beeswax, 25@ 26c. 


R. A. BuRNETT & Ca, 


KANSAS CITY, Aug. 10 The rec eipts of honey 
e lig mand fair. We quote: Fancy white 
comb, l5c; No. 1, 14c; No. 1 amber, 12(@13« Ex 
white, 6@6% amber, 5 MOC; 


> 
< eeswax, 22a 25 


dark, 





<. 
C. C. CLEMONS & Co, 


NEw York, Aug. 22.—Demand good for new 





crop comb honey, excepting buckwheat We 
quote as follows 

Fancy white, 14@15c: No.1 white, 12@13c:; 
fancy amber, llc; No. lamber, l0c. Extracted 
firm at unchanyed prices. Beeswax dull at 
254 26 HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


SAN FRANcisco, Aug. 25.—White comb, 114%@ 
12%c; amber, §@l0c, Extracted, white,744@73 
light amber,6%@7c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

Market is firm at unchanged quotations, with 
demand tair and offerings light. The last Pan 
ama steamer took 312 cases extracted for New 
York. The ship Centesima sailed with 349 cases 


for Liverpool; another took 4,000 Ibs. beeswax. 


CLEVELAND, Aug. 18.—New honey scarce and 
in good demand. Fancy white, 15c: No. 1 white, 
13(@l4c; fancy amber, l2c; No. 1 amber. 10@11« 

A. B. WILLIAMS & Co, 


Boston, Aug. 18.—Fancy white comb, l-pound 
15@loc: A No.1, 14c; No.1, 12@13c; 
Light amber extracted, 7c. 


sections, 
No. 2, 10c. 
wax, 27c. 
The demand for honey is very light, as is 
usual thistimeof year. While stocks are ex 
tremely light, the old being practically gone 
and no new as yet. Owing to poor crop pros 
pects prices are firm, and it looks as if they 
would remain so BLAKE, Scott & LEx. 


Bees 


BuFFALO, Auy. 25.—Rex eipts of fancy new 1 
ponnd combs are very light, selling at 13@l4c; 
fair to good, 10(@l1l2c; low grades less. Advise 
moderate shipments for the present Some 
fancy beeswax wanted at 28(@ We. 


BATTERSON & Co. 


OMAHA, Auy. 16.--Still very little doing and 
receipts so light that a market price has really 
not been establisht. Little lots of choice new 


comb are still going at 14@ 15c¢c, but a good many 
dealers will not touch it at these prices, and in 
order to place larger quantities at this time a 
considerably lower figure would have to be 
made. Inthe course of another month, when 
the weather cooler and the taste for fruit 
more fu satisfied, the demand for honey will 
be more general and a more reliable market can 
be quoted Extracted is slow sale at 7(@7 
PEYCKE Bros 


Detroit, Aug. 19 There has been no offer 





ngs new hon and old is fairly well cleane 
ip. Fancy white we think would bring 14 cent 
ther vrad proportionately cheaper W hite 
extracted, 7c; no dark to quote Beeswax 
rood supply at 2 24c. M.H. Hunt & Son 
Ww ANTED Comb and extracted honey; stat 
price < inne ind quantity 
R 4. BURNETT & CO., 
ALSt 163 So. Water St., Chicago, I 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Bee - Supplies. 


Goods at Root’s Prices 


Po i HON! ¥Y-JARS and every 
, nu ed by bee-keepers Prompt 
Sk é Vv freight rate Cata 


Ttalian Queens. 
peer yy, Aer a tah h 


1 ntested, Se Te aL 


WALTER Ss. POUDER, 


512 Mass. Ave.. 


‘Satie debcieaieied? 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDI 
AMNMNNAMNAMUNE 
Please mention Bee Journal w wri 


D inanenail 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Suppliés, 


Aud will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made, 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Here is the Thing you were looking 


for the last winter 





The New Champion 
WINTER-CASE... 


which does away with all unneces- 
sary work, and in which the bees 
will not die in the coldest winter. 
Send for special prices on quantity 
wanted R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QU! Sec lg 

Comb Foundation 
And all oe Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. K. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 
14Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. 
Shipping-Cases and Danz. Cartons are what 
you need to display and ship your honey in. 
Send for Catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SHORTHAN Dex 


THOROLY TAUGHT 


BY MAIL. 


Trial Send stamp 
i... Ti Sos 
Eclectic Shorthand College, 
Headquarters of the Cross Eclectic System, 


518 Ashland Block, CHICAGO. 


S9ALy eV lease mention the Bee Journal. 


LARISE 


‘o say to the readers of 
_ BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
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1 Untested Queen . . $1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .. 1.50 
) Tested Queens 3.50 
1 sele cttested queen 2,00 
Queens 4. 00 

Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
, $3: Extra Selected, 
for  nenadliinns the very 





best, $5.00. About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nu , with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
each class of Queens. Address, 
M. DOOLITTLE, 
1) A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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rar Dadant’s Foundation. ; 


Year 
Why does it sell (ts We guarantee 
so well? es Satisfaction. 








Because it has always given better satis- | 9?) What more can anybody do? BEA AUTY 
faction than any other. | PU ITY, M : 

Because in 22 years there have not been any 3) R FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 
complaints, but thousands of compli- | 


SS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


ments. ; 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 


se 








the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
The following dealers handle our Foundation : 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. | s 6g High H M 
E. Kretchmer... scocvescees med Oak, Iowa. | G. W. Fassett........0. 000. .-.. Middlet , Vt 
J. M. Jenkins... ree vere Wetumpka, Ala. J. W. Bittenbender...........- Knoxville, low 
Portland Seed Co.. sa aaceien Portland, Oregon. th  whebedcenene sunsencese St. Cloud, Minn 
E. T. Abbott, . . .. St. Joseph, Mo. ie rce Seed and Produce Co...... Pueblo, ( 
L. C. Woodman.. Grand Rapids, Mich. - Foulger & Sons Ogden, Utah 


J. Nysewander... 
Inter-State Mfg. Co 
Reynolds Elevator Co 


SE eR Des Moines lowa | 

..... Hudson, as - i e. In 
Poughkeepsie, N . Weber. . ; Cincinnati, O} 
The L. A. Watkins Seaceleneiies a. Denver, Colo. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 


. H. es Pe aly acts een Sheboygan, Wis 
Fickery ere re Evansville, I 


- Cape! 




















For Apiarian 


Higginsville, Mo. 
Supplies, address LEAHY MFG, CO,, 17355: '3th'st,omana, xe 


sq 404 Broadway, "E. St. Louis, Il 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES WANTED! 


On Langstroth Frames. 





We have nice Basswood Honey, in Cans and Kegs, 120 pounds, 8 cents 
per pound. Sample for 5 cents. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.Y 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are int sted in Shee p in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby \v 1is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, foremost and all the time 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


| PATENT WIRED COMB F ‘OUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Broo 


Thin Flat-Bottom Fou 
Has no Fishbone in the 5 
Honey. . 
Seing the cleanest is w 
the quickest of any found 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN; 
Sole Manufacturt 
Sprout Brook, Montgome! 
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Please Mention the Bee Journal Xavevtisers: 
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